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DALIAY; QUE T 2 P ER b@ 


JOHN ADDISON 


First Day 


And suddenly there came a sound from heaven, as of a 
rushing mighty wind, and it filled all the house where they were 
sitting. And there appeared unto them cloven tongues like as 
of fire, and it sat upon each of them. And they were all filled 
with the Holy Spirit, and began to speak with other tongues, as 
the Spirit gave them utterance.—Acts 2* 

In all ages it has been known that when God sends his Holy 
Spirit upon men, even the humblest can go forth to do great 
deeds in hisname. As we prepare this day to take part in public 
worship, let us pray that he send his Spirit upon us. 


Prayer: Almighty God, who hast sent forth thy Holy 
Spirit into all sorts and conditions of men, give us grace to re- 
ceive thy Spirit, that we likewise may perform heroic deeds in thy 
name, for thou art the author of all good. Amen. 


Second Day 


And he taketh with him Peter and James and John... . 
and saith unto them, My soul is exceeding sorrowful unto death; 
tarry ye here, and watch. And he went forward a little, and 
fell on the ground, and prayed .. . . Abba, Father, all things 
are possible unto thee; take away this cup from me: nevertheless 
not what I will, but what thou wilt—Mark 14 : 32-42. 

In the hour of our darkest trial, when we are weak, and our 
friends become fainthearted, it is given to us to know that God 
is our Father in truth, that he will bear us up through all trials, 
giving us courage to meet shame, torture, and death. 


Prayer: Heavenly Father, who didst comfort Jesus on the 
Way of the Cross, send upon us thy grace, that we may meet 
all trials and temptations with courage, for thou art the Great 
Comforter of all heroic souls who have sought to do thy will. 
Amen. 

Third Day 

Now the Lord had said unto Abram, Get thee out of thy 
country .... unto a land that I will show thee; and I wiil 
make of thee a great nation, and I will be with thee, and make 
thy name great; and thou shalt be a blessing; and in thee shall 
all families of the earth be blessed. So Abram departed, as the 
Lord had spoken unto him.—Genesis 12 : 1-9. 

Life is a great adventure, but not for those who have no 
courage to pioneer. The richest rewards are given to men who 
go out into a far country because their God has called them forth. 
This spirit of adventure is the spirit of liberalism; it is the spirit 
of life lived in the kingdom of ends, where great deeds are per- 
formed for their own sake, to the glory of the God of all true ad- 
venturers. 


Prayer: O thou great God of Abraham, who hast called 
forth all pioneers to serve thee in lands which they knew not: 
fill us with thy Holy Spirit of adventure, that we may go where- 
soever thou dost send us, for thou art the great guide of all wan- 


dering souls, and unto thee be the glory forevermore. Amen. 
Fourth Day 
The sower soweth the word. . . . And these are they which 


are sown among thorns, such as hear the word, and the cares 
of this world .... choke the word, and it becometh unfruit- 
ful. And these are they which are sown on good ground; such as 
hear the word, and receive it, and bring forth fruit—Mark 4 : 1- 
20. 

Just as the fields must be cultivated that the farmer’s seed 
may bring forth fruit, so must our hearts be cultivated to re- 
ceive the Spirit of God. If the seed falls upon barren ground, it 
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can not reproduce, but if the ground has been plowed and har- 
rowed and watered, then it is ready to receive that which the 
planter places in it. 

Prayer: Father, without thy grace we can do nothing good. 
Give us strength and courage to cultivate the field of our souls, 
that we may be prepared to receive the seed of thy Holy Spirit 


when thou dost plant it in our hearts. Amen. 
Fifth Day 
Jesus .. .. saith unto them, Children, how hard is it for 
them that trust in riches to enter into the kingdom of God. . . . 


And they were astonished out of measure, saying among them- 
selves, Who then can be saved? And Jesus looking upon them 
saith, With men it is impossible, but not with God; for with God 
all things are possible-—Mark 10 : 17-31. 

The saints have always known that love of material goods 
keeps men from God. Unless we are ready to forsake riches, we 
can not follow in the footsteps of the saints. It is not necessary 
that all men live the ascetic life, but it is necessary that we learn 
to trust in God, rather than in the passing values of material 
wealth. 


Prayer: Gracious Father, who hast given us this world 
richly to enjoy: grant us grace ever to use this gift for thy glory 
and not for our own selfish profit. Keep us pure in spirit, to 


serve thee, who art the true and living God of love. Amen. 
Sixth Day 
Then shall the righteous answer him, . . . . Lord, when 


saw we thee an hungered, and fed thee: or thirsty and gave thee 
drink? . . . . astranger, and took thee in? or naked, and clothed 
thee? . . . . sick, or in prison, and came unto thee? And the 
King shall answer .... them, .... Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done 
it unto me.—Matt. 25 : 31-46. 

Whether it be the beggar asking for a handout, the man who 
has fallen among thieves, or innocent men, women, and chil- 
dren suffering under the yoke of a tyrant, by ameliorating their 
present conditions and working for a juster social order, we serve 
him who is father of the orphan, protector of the widow, and lib- 
erator of the oppressed. 


Prayer: O thou who art the Father of the fatherless and 
Judge of the widows, give us grace to see all men as thy children, 
and to know that the cup of cold water given for thee is the 
greatest deed of charity. Amen. 


Seventh Day 


Wherefore I will yet plead with you, saith the Lord, and 
with your children’s children will I plead. . . . For my people 
have committed two evils; they have forsaken me, the fountain 
of living waters, and hewed them out cisterns, broken cisterns, 
that can hold no water.—Jeremiah 2 : 1-13. 

Knowing that the sacrifices of the Lord are a broken spirit 
and that he will not despise the humble and contrite heart, let 
us repent our sins and shortcomings in days that are past, and 
go up to the Lord’s house on the morrow to serve him faithfully 
and worthily to magnify his holy name. 


Prayer: O thou who desirest repentance and not the death 
of any sinner, give us grace at this time wholly to repent our 
unworthiness of thy great love, and to resolve to follow thee 
faithfully and to do whatsoever thou dost will. Amen. 


*References are to the entire passage from which the reading 
is taken. 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


N the evening of December 8 the Boston Wesleyan 
Association held its annual dinner. That date 
was chosen because it marked the one-hundredth 

anniversary of a great meeting at Faneuil Hall pro- 
testing the murder of Elijah Parish Lovejoy at Alton, 
Illinois, on November 7, 1837. He was murdered by a 
mob, because he attempted to establish an abolition 
press in Alton. The great issue involved in his murder 
was that of a free press. 

The Boston Wesleyan Association publishes 
Zions Herald, an independent Methodist weekly. 
At the dinner Dr. Hartman, the editor of that journal, 
read from Zions Herald of a hundred years ago edi- 
torials dealing with the Lovejoy murder and the 
Faneuil Hall protest meeting. The editorials vigorously 
denounced the scandalous violation of the right of a 
free press, and ardently supported the actions taken 
in protest. Among other things it was noted that 
William Ellery Channing had an important part in 
the protest meeting; that the attorney general of the 
state spoke against the resolutions presented, saying 
that Lovejoy “died as the fool dieth’”’; that someone 
sent a note to the chair with these words, “Call Wen- 
dell Phillips”; that Phillips was escorted to the plat- 
form from his place in the back of the hall, and made a 
speech which took the meeting by storm; that after 
his speech the resolutions were passed. 

These stirring words from Zions Herald of a 
hundred years ago prompted a search of the pages of 
The Christian Register of that time. Careful search 
revealed not one word of editorial reference to either 
the murder or the meeting. Zions Herald is to be 
congratulated on the adequate manner in which it 
performed its function as an independent weekly at 
that time, and in all the one hundred and fifteen 
years of its existence. 

There were found in The Register of one hundred 
years ago two news references. The facts of the mob 
murder were recited and newspaper comments re- 


ported. The St. Lowis Republican commented as fol- 
lows: 
Every one must regret this unfortunate occurrence, 
but the guilt of the transaction will ever rest with those 
who madly and obstinately persisted in the attempt to 
establish an abolition press there. They were warned 
time after time of the consequences, and urged by every 
consideration, not to press the attempt; but to all they 
turned a deaf ear, and public opinion will ever hold 
them responsible for the fatal consequences. 


The Boston Atlas replied to this comment in these 
words: 

In other words if a man chooses to publish a news- 
paper in which he advocates sentiments disagreeable 
to a certain portion of his fellow citizens, they are not 
only at liberty to destroy his printing-press, but if in the 
course of the operation they should happen to kill the 
editor, the “‘guilt’”’ of that “unfortunate occurrence” will 
rest, not upon the murderers, but upon the victim! . . . 
Is this what we find described in our statutes as ‘‘the 
liberty of the press’’? F 


The Cincinnati Whig commented on the incident 
in this manner: 


. we are clear in the opinion that Lovejoy 
was greatly more to blame than anyone else. He kept 
the people of Alton in a continual state of excitement. 


The Boston Atlas again replies: 


What liberty is there in a country where a man can- 
not express or publish his opinions, except at the risk of 
being murdered by those who disagree with him? 


The meeting at Faneuil Hall was called “for the 
purpose of expressing the opinion of this community on 
the freedom of speech, the liberty of the press, and the 
importance of maintaining the supremacy of the 
laws.” 

The idea of having the meeting originated with 
Channing, and he was its principal promoter. The 
fourteen resolutions presented and adopted had been 
prepared by him. They are of sufficient interest and 
importance for our day to warrant publication in full 
elsewhere in this issue of The Register. What should 
be said is so well said there that no further comment 
is necessary here. 

* * 


“UNITARIANS ON THE MARCH”’ 
NITARIANS on the March” is the title given 
to a four-page “appeal”? which the American 
Unitarian Association has published for funds, 
particularly for “Unitarian Extension.” In a foreword 
President Frederick May Eliot estimates that last 
year Unitarians gave an average of 25.8 cents per 
person to the A. U. A. He asks this year for an aver- 
age of 45 cents per person. The $20,000 thus obtained 
over last year’s gifts will “‘go straight into the field.” 
The second and third pages of the folder make explicit, 
with the aid of a map, the exact manner in which the 
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additional $20,000 will be spent: $6,000 for radio 
broadeasting, $7,000 for new churches, and $7,000 for 
strengthening existing churches. The last page shows 
diagrammatically the total appropriations of the 
A. U. A. for 1937-1938. 

In preparing this appeal the officers of the Asso- 
ciation have made every effort wisely to diagnose Uni- 
tarianism—the possibilities inherent in it and the most 
effective distribution of its resources—and accurately 
and attractively to present their conclusions to the 
Unitarian constituency. For the sake of our common 
cause they hope their efforts have been successful and 
that the response will be generous. This appeal must 
have the widest and fullest support. 

* * 


GOOD WORK 


FEW days ago one mail brought twenty-four 
new subscriptions to The Register from our 
church in Worcester, Mass. This is evidence 

of the kind of enthusiasm for Unitarianism which has 
-eome to be associated with the Worcester church and 
its minister. They are not yet through reporting new 
subscriptions. It would not be surprising to receive 
- another twenty-four new subscriptions from them 
soon. Inthe name of all our churches we congratulate 
them on the inspiring example they are setting before 


us. 
* x 


PARTNERSHIP SUNDAY 


HE Unitarian Laymen’s League is continuing its 
invaluable services to our denomination, and to 
an increasing extent to other denominations, in 

again promoting Partnership Sunday. It is to be 
January 16, or as near that Sunday as possible. 

The word ‘Partnership’ should be peculiarly 
meaningful to congregational bodies; what it connotes 
should flourish naturally in religious groups where no 
man stands between any other and God. It is difficult 
to imagine any minister not heartily welcoming any 
proposal on the part of laymen which will promote 
partnership between himself and them. 

The subject suggested this year for Partnership 
sermons is “Spiritual Principles Underlying Functions 
of Newspapers and Other Vehicles of News and 
Opinion.” If not the most urgent, this is surely one 
of the most urgent matters demanding wide considera- 
tion. The press can make or unmake nearly any 
force for good or ill. Only a good press deserves to be 
a free press. 

President Frank W. Scott of the League, who de- 
serves much credit for originating and publicizing. the 
Partnership Plan, has recommended four books to be 
used in connection with this year’s project: “Freedom 
of the Press” by Gilbert Seldes, “The Daily News- 
paper in America—The Evolution of a Social Instru- 
ment”? by Alfred MeClurg Lee, “Not to Be Broad- 
cast: The Truth about Radio” by Ruth Brindze, and 
“The American Commonwealth” by James Bryce, 
the section on ‘‘Public Opinion.” 

A year ago Dr. Scott published in The Christian 
Century under the title ‘Can This Gulf Be Bridged?” 
a statement of the philosophy and procedure of the 
Partnership Plan. This has been reprinted in pam- 
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phlet form and may be obtained from League head- 
quarters, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The officers and volunteer field counselors of the 


Laymen’s League serve without financial remuneration 
this movement to organize our laymen to serve our 


churches and to make the functions of the churches. 


more meaningful to men. The greatest reward which 


can be given them, the one most indicative of genuine: 
appreciation, is full co-operation in the various proj-- 


ects proposed and administered by them. 
* * 


SOAP BUBBLES 
James Ross 


Little bubbles, golden glories, 
Silvery sheens and green and blue; 
Iridescent golden glories, 

In these little globes for you? 


Particles of soap and water, 

Touch them, there is nothing there; 
I see only soap and water; 

All shall vanish into air. 


See the soap and water sparkle! 
See! I blow them great and small: 
Opal spheres of sparkling water, 
See them float and rise and fall. 


See the little gems of beauty, 
All reflect the earth and sky: 
Each a gem of perfect beauty, 
Jewels that you cannot buy. 


The commonplace is all about us, 
Beauty too is always there; 

And often in the commonplace, 
Is beauty found, supremely fair. 


So, I blow my little bubbles, 
With them wing my soul in flight, 
And among the planets search, 
With keen imagination’s sight. 


In fancy I’m omnipotent, 
With suns and worlds I play, 
And I take a world at random, 
Mix it up like softest clay; 


And the mountains I make meadows, . 
Just to see the marshes gleam; 

And the marshes I make mountains, 
Till they catch the sun’s last beam. 


Making worlds, I then destroy them; 
Eternities thus come and go: 

Thus, I live the whole forever, 

In the bubbles that I blow. 


* * * 


OBSERVATION 
Helen M. Tate 


Captiousness is ill at ease 

When a simple sage it sees; 

But ’twill caper all about 

To impress a gaping lout. 
ss. s+ * 


Take life as you find it but don’t leave it there. 


\ 
} 


———— 
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Fidelity to the Pilgrims’ Spirit 


Leslie T. Pennington 


This is a sermon preached by Mr. Pennington at the First Church in Cambridge, Mass., of which he is the minister, 
the Sunday before Thanksgiving this year. A layman of that church brought it to the editor, saying: “I consider this the 
best argument for the support of organized liberal religion that has ever come to my attention. As such I believe it is 


appropriate for publication at any time.” 


TT\HANKSGIVING seems to me one of the greatest 
of holy seasons in American life. It seems to 
me more peculiarly true to the historical root 

of our character as a nation than our celebration of 

American independence. It is indigenous in our New 

England soil. We think of that little community of 

families which settled in Plymouth in 1620, of their 

relation as a community to this new land, of the peri- 
lous voyage which lay behind their settlement, of the 
perils which gave them a deeper and truer sense of 
community, of their sojourn in Holland, where they 
were made at home because the victory of religious 
liberalism had been won there in the ferment of con- 
tinental religion, of the forces in England which led 

‘to their Separatism. 

As we think of Plymouth, we think of the settle- 
ment of our own community, and the establishment 
of our own church only thirteen years later. We think 
of our own church as closely related to those Pilgrims 
who celebrated the first Thanksgiving, because the 
same spirit which led them forth from England led 
forth the founders of our own church. We think of 
‘Thomas Hooker and Thomas Shepard, first ministers 
of this church, but we think more of Thomas Hooker 
because he grasped, it seems to me, more essentially 
those elements in the Pilgrims’ spirit which were 
formative in shaping the character of this nation. In 
the celebration of Thanksgiving we are peculiarly at 
home, for we are dealing with the spirit and the prin- 
ciples of our own people. 


I 


What were the elements in the spirit of the Pil- 
grims with which we should keep faith? First of all, 
the Pilgrims were in earnest. There can be no mis- 
take about that. Of course they did not know when 
they set sail for America that half their company 
would die during the first winter; but I am not sure 
that if they had known, it would have made any dif- 
ference other than to move them to prepare more 
thoroughly for the dangers which lay ahead. For 
they were so deeply in earnest that they were willing 
to face any kind of danger: persecution and the loss of 
property at home, exile abroad, the perils of the sea, 
and of establishing their home in a strange land. 
‘Their lives were lives of high seriousness. In con- 
trast with them one of our most character stic Amer- 
ican words is nonchalance. It is not without signif- 
icance that this word has, through popular advertising, 
become a by-word in popular usage. While in a de- 
gree our nonchalance is a pose, behind which we en- 
deavor to maintain our dignity and our real feeling, it 
is a pose to which many people are driven by a pre- 
dominant element in popular American character. 
It is notable that the key word in Walter Lippmann’s 
“Preface to Morals” is “disinterestedness.’’ While 
Mr. Lippmann attempts to give this term the flavor 


of high religion by endowing it with the principles of 
stoical detachment, it is difficult to escape the belief, 
first, that he has put his finger on what is the pre- 
dominant characteristic of the modern mood, and, 
second, that this characteristic is very close to “want 
of enthusiasm or interest; indifference: carelessness.”’ 
In contrast with the spirit of the Pilgrims, American 
character has become slack. This slackness has 
throughout the history of the world been one of the 
logical products of easy prosperity. And, as those 
who have gone before us in this way, we have as- 
sumed that the prosperity made easy for us by the 
abundance of our natural resources and of cheap 
labor, was due in fact to the superiority of our na- 
tional character. The high seriousness of the Pilgrims 
has been replaced by the nonchalant quest for hap- 
piness. 

Not only was the Pilgrim in earnest, he was in 
earnest about religion and about organized religion. 
I think most of us realize this in the negative sense. 
Perhaps you remember that old Negro who got into a 
hornets’ nest, and as he went rushing away down the 
road was hailed by a white man with, “Where you 
going, Sam?” “Ah ain’t gwine nowhah, boss. Ise 
jest a-leavin’ de place whah I was at.’”’ Now most of 
us are aware that the Pilgrims were leaving the “‘place 
where they were at,” that is, what seemed to them 
the intolerable repression and corruption of the es- 
tablished Church. But we sometimes forget that their 
attitude toward organized religion was also expressed 
in a positive way. They did know where they were 
going, as well as what they were leaving behind. The 
first thing they did was to form congregational, self- 
governing churches. In religion they were not in- 
dividualists; they were collectivists. The first thing 
they did in Plymouth after building homes for their 
families and protecting them against immediate want 
and danger, was to build a church, a religious home 
for the community. 


II 


Now there has come a slackening of earnestness 
in religion today not only among the people who are 
otherwise slack, but among people who are in other 
things earnest, intelligent, discriminating, public- 
spirited. In fact I think it may be said to be pecul- 
iarly true of many of the most highly educated and 
cultivated people, particularly among those who are 
the liberal descendants of the Pilgrims and Puri- 
tans. 

Several times within the last two years I have 
read over a brief address given in 1886 at the 250th 
anniversary of the First Parish of Cambridge by Hon. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., late justice of the Supreme 
Court, reckoned in his day as perhaps the first citizen 
of this country, standing at the top of a great and 
learned profession, a philosopher as well as a lawyer, 
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and, incidentally, the grandson of a former minister 
of this church. He was a man in the admiration of 
whom I share deeply with my fellow countrymen. 
The brief address seems to me prophetic of a great 
movement in America, and a movement which, I 
must say humbly and with misgivings, I do not wholly 
trust. 
But the founders of this parish are commemorated, 

not in bronze or alabaster, but in living monuments. 

One is Harvard College. The other is mightier still. 

These men and their fellows planted a congregational 

church, from which grew a democratic state. They 

planted something mightier even than institutions. 

Whether they knew it or not, they planted the demo- 

cratic spirit in the heart of man. It is to them we owe 

the deepest cause we have to love our country. ... 


Certainly the stalk which bore such corn as this 
was worth planting, is worth cultivating. But the 
address proceeds: 


When the citizens of Cambridge forget they too 
tread asacred soil, that Massachusetts also has its tradi- 
tions which grow more venerable and inspiring as they 
fade; when Harvard College is no longer dedicated to 
truth and America to democratic freedom; then, per- 
haps, but not till then, will the blood of the martyrs be 
swallowed in the sand and the Puritan have lived in vain. 


He was speaking of these fruits as the most durable 
things which he knew in society. Certainly they are 
great enough, and in them we all rejoice. But not one 
word did he have to say of the continuity in American 
life of the Church which produced these fruits. He 
continues: 


The political children of Thomas Shepard we surely 
are. Wearenotallhis spiritual children. . . . I confess 
that my own interest in those thoughts (for which he 
lived and for which he was ready to die) is chiefly filial; 
that it seems to me that the great currents of the world’s ~ 
life ran in other channels, and that the future lay in the 
heads of Bacon and Hobbes and Descartes rather even 
than in that of John Milton. I think that the some- 
what isolated thread of our intellectual and spiritual 
life is rejoining the main stream, and that hereafter all 
countries more and more will draw from common 
springs. 


Of Mr. Justice Holmes’s personal religion I have 
no doubt. “Our mode of expressing our wonder, our 
awful fear, our abiding trust, in the face of life and 
death and the unfathomable world, has changed,” 
he continued. “And of many a man who now hears 
me, whether a member of his Church or not, it may be 
said as it was said of Thomas Shepard by Cotton 
Mather: ‘So the character of: his daily conversation 
was a trembling walk with God.’ ” 


III 


I have quoted from this address at length because 
it illustrates so honestly and so clearly certain major 
tendencies among the best minds and spirits of this 
country. I do not know the circumstances under 
which Mr. Holmes was invited to give that address, 
but it seems to me to reveal his real position with that 
same clear, scrupulous integrity of thought for which 
he later became so well known. That the spiritual 
position of Pilgrims and Puritans is not ours, any 
more than his, I think we will agree. We have a dif- 


ferent mode of expressing our beliefs. But the genius 
of the Church which they founded was that it allows 
for such growth. That the world’s life ran in other 
channels and the future lay in other heads is surely 
true in degree. But if the Harvard College and the 
democratic spirit in which he put his trust lay in these 
heads and flowed through these channels, these heads 
were to be trusted and these channels were not so far 
from the main stream. Again, the genius of the 
Church which they founded was that it deliberately 
opened the way for ‘‘the somewhat isolated thread of 
our intellectual life’ to “‘rejoin the main stream.” 

Perhaps the most prophetic element in this ad- 
dress is that its author put his faith in secular thought, 
in secular education, and in the democracy of the sec- 
ular state. The personal religion which he undoubt- 
edly had, had no articulate relationship to the re- 
ligious fellowship of the living Church. If I may do so 
without presumption, I would apply to him his own 
telling phrase: he overlooked ‘“‘the inarticulate major 
premise” of his own deeply religious nature. For if 
history has anything to teach it is that the resources 
of religion are kept alive and made available through 
the living fellowship of the religious group. The Pil- 
grims saw this. It was religion which nerved them, 
religion which sustained them, religion whieh guided 
them in the establishment of democracy and of their 
educational institutions. Their community was 
based upon the living fellowship of religion. 

I have selected this example from the writing of 
Mr. Justice Holmes because he is so peculiarly re- 
lated to the history of this church, because his own 
life and philosophy and work so excellently embodied 
the finest principles and spirit of liberal religion for 
which this church stands, and because yet despite all 
this, if I understand him aright, he had no direct re- 
lationship to the living fellowship of the church. The 
logic, therefore, of his articulate position and the 
much more impressive logic which is implicit in his 
excellent personal example, is this: mankind no longer 
needs the Church; secular thought, secular education, 
secular democracy, are the things in which we should 
place the hope and the faith of our souls. I should be 
interested to know whether he would have accepted 
this statement of his position. At any rate, it is the 
logic implicit in his thought and life, honestly and 
consistently held. It presents to us the most crucial 
issue of the Church today, for it is the position held 
by an increasing number of our most highly educated, 
intelligent and capable, liberal men and women. It 
is our most fundamental break with the faith, the 
principle and the spirit of the Pilgrims. It will bear 
examination. 


IV 


In the first place, are the people who take this posi- 
tion concerned for the unity of American culture? 
As Dr. Von Ogden Vogt points out in his arresting 
article on ‘“The Church and the Academy,” “There: 
has never been any historical societal culture not 
rooted in popular religion.” Either this is true or it 
is not true, and it is imperative that we decide. Do. 
these people have any substitute for the role which 
organized religion has played in every historic societal 
culture? Or do they believe that now for the first. 
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time in history we have produced a culture which 
does not need the constant renewal from within which 
has been given historically in the religious community? 
Or do they think that they are the exceptions, that 
they should be exempt from obligations and responsi- 
bilities which must be maintained by the community, 
but without their help? It would be a curious situa- 
tion indeed if the most highly educated and capable 
citizens should be exempt from such a fundamental 
responsibility. Or have they simply failed to think 
this situation through to its logical conclusion? 

There is, in truth, deep tragedy in this position, 
tragedy which may ultimately menace the secular 
education and the secular democracy in which they 
have put their faith. Some form of organized religion 
we shall always have with us. If intelligent and 
capable liberals drift away or break with their Church, 
they thereby weaken that form of organized religion 
which planted in America the seeds of liberal education 
and liberal democracy, that Church which should be 
their strongest ally in time of trouble. And thereby 
they surrender the functions and the power of or- 
ganized religion to religions which are authoritarian, 
dogmatic, and by their basic principles opposed both 
to liberal education and liberal democracy. The 
Reformation is not yet complete, nor has the fight for 
liberty yet been won. The Roman Catholic Church in 
America has launched a crusade against Communism. 
In the United States it is spending its energy, so far as 
I know, in mass meetings, oratory and propaganda. 
But we have had the opportunity to watch the same 
movement across the Canadian border, where appar- 
ently the rights of the people are not protected as they 
are here by the first amendment to the Constitution. 
There a Roman Catholic in the field of secular govern- 
ment has succeeded in passing a padlock law and en- 
forcing it to padlock a Communist newspaper. I am 
not in agreement with the Communist position, but 
I shall always defend the freedom of the press. If 
under such a law Communism can be denied its lib- 
erty, why should not liberty be denied to any group 
except the party in power? And how long do you 
think the Catholics in the United States would hesi- 
tate to pass and enforce such a law here if they had 
the power? 


V 


But there is not only the negative danger of a 
powerful organized religion which is hostile to democ- 
racy; the case for the liberal Church is much more 
positive. Some of us are not so sure just now of the 
effectiveness of popular education or of the trustworthi- 
ness of secular democracy. Secular education some- 
way does not seem to be reaching the fundamental 
motives of men. Too often, like science, it is merely 
instrumental, giving man power without giving him 
poise, self-control, purpose and direction. And this 
same inadequacy is the same deeply-felt inadequacy 
of our common life under democracy. We need an 
education of the whole man, from his youth up, the 
education of the whole man for the great society. 
Many of us are convinced that nothing less than a 
sound religion is adequate to this task. It must bea 
religion which is consonant with liberal education and 
consonant with liberal democracy. Is it not possible 


that we may yet come to an alliance of the church and 
the family, the school and the university, in providing 
the religion which can supply this kind of education 
to sustain democracy? Here stands the Church of the 
Pilgrim and the Puritan which, as Mr. Justice Holmes 
said, left its monument in the creation of the institu- 
tions of education, the institutions and the spirit of 
democracy. That Church was by its very nature 
adaptable to change. Its faith and its spirit have 
broadened through the years. 

God knows that we are aware of its inadequacies. 
However severe may be the criticisms of those outside 
the Church, they are forever inadequate to its need. 
They are felt many times more acutely by those of us 
within. But what can they do? What can we do? 
What can anybody do, but give the whole devotion of 
their souls toward deepening, broadening, strength- 
ening, and purifying the Church of the Pilgrims from 
within? Have they any alternative to offer? Can 
they conscientiously, and with full maturity of thought, 
leave their task for us to do? Now and again they may 
remember the lines of Arthur Hugh Clough: 


It may be, in yon smoke conceal’d, 
Your comrades chase e’en now the fliers, 
And, but for you, possess the field. 


VI 


The Pilgrims were in earnest. They were in 
earnest about religion. They were in earnest about 
organized religion, about the Church. There is one 
more thing which we should remember about them. 
They were enough in earnest to dare to separate them- 
selves from the popular majority and to unite in an 
unpopular minority. The Church from{which they 
separated themselves was the Church of the royal 
family and the nobility. It was the Church of the 
government, and of the rank and file of the common 
people. It was the Church of the great middle class, 
of their friends, equals and associates. It was by and 
large the Church of the great universities and the 
educated people. If ever the allurements of fashion, 
popularity, social prestige, wealth, education and 
power were aligned against a move, they were aligned 
against the move which the Pilgrims made. Yet they 
were so deeply in earnest that they made that move. 
It was because they were willing to make such sacrifices 
that they accomplished such great things, and it is 
only as men and women care deeply enough about re- 
ligion and religious fellowship to be willing to make 
such sacrifices, if need be, that the Church of the 
Pilgrims’ spirit will ever become alive again. We area 
minority and the time may come when we shall be 
more of a minority still, but it is minorities of the 
faithful which move the world. 

* * * 


CHURCHES MIGHT GROW 

Some impious person observes that maybe if the preachers 
could manage to learn as much about human nature as they pro- 
fess to know about divine nature, churches might grow—and also 
be of some value to the communities where the churches are. 
Also it might be a good thing if congregations were willing for the 
ministers to discuss things relative to human nature, rather than 
divine nature, which is something neither the minister nor con- 
gregation knows much about.—Bulletin of the Lansing (Mich.) 
Universalist Church. 
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May Christians Use the Boycott? 


Herbert Higginbotham 


Many people of good will who would like to take effective action against current military aggressions are 


asking themselves the question which Mr. Higginbotham discusses. 


Church ( Unitarian), Eugene, Oregon. 


HE merely cynical person will say: ‘“Why not? 
Christians have used, and are using, every other 
form of foree known to humanity; why should 

they be choosey about the boycott!’ Those who are 
merely objective without being cynical, will point out 
that most Christians never question the ethics of 
other forms of economic pressure, such as the re- 
strictive tariff, the import quota, manipulation of 
exchange rates, etc., freely used by their national 
governments against the governments and peoples of 
other lands. 

One cannot assume that the average Christian, 
who is ready to support his country in war as an in- 
strument of national policy, will get excited about the 
moral issue involved in a trade boycott of some other 
state, for that would surely seem like straining at the 
gnat while swallowing the camel. For whom then 
does the use of the trade boycott assume the aspect 
of amoral problem? It seems to narrow down to those 
who, on religious or humanitarian grounds, have be- 
come pacifists. To the person who isa pacifist because 
he is a Christian, the problem of the trade boycott 
seems to present a difficult dilemma. The Christian 
who has made his own the lofty moral concepts of the 
Sermon on the Mount is perplexed in his attempt to 
hold fast his faith in Jesus’ way of loving one’s enemies, 
and at the same time to make his influence felt against 
the ruthless rape of weaker nations being carried on in 
the world by militaristic states like Japan and Italy. 


I 


John Nevin Sayre put the utilitarian arguments 
against the trade boycott in an article in The Christian 
Century recently under three heads: (1) That it would 
not check but rather stimulate aggression. (2) That it 
would react injuriously upon the country using it. 
(8) That the use of the trade boycott against aggressor 
nations would intensify economic derangement, since 
it would usually be applied against the so-called “‘have- 
not” nations. Mr. Sayre’s argument against the boy- 
cott on utilitarian grounds seems defective because 
he uses the terms “economic sanctions’ and ‘“‘boy- 
cott’”’ as though they were the same in meaning, and 
he points to the failure of the attempt to apply eco- 
nomic sanctions against Italy through the League of 
Nations as one of his main proofs. At the present 
time it does not appear that the nations of the world 
are ready to co-operate in applying economic sanc- 
tions fully and effectively; in the recent case against 
Italy they were applied too late, and most of the es- 
sential war supplies, such as oil, gasoline, basic metals 
and cotton were not seriously involved. On some 
future occasion, economic sanctions applied by a group 
of states, especially with the co-operation of the 
United States, might be much more effective. 

There is, however, a fundamental difference be- 
tvreen economic sanctions applied officially by govern- 


He is minister of the Community Liberal 


ments, acting either singly or in concert, and a trade 
boycott voluntarily undertaken by individual citizens 
in their private capacity. Mr. Sayre’s article scarcely 
touches the latter technique. 

Tolstoi years ago pointed out that war could be 
stopped if individual citizens refused to fight. In 
like manner, the sinews of modern war could be cut 
off at their source if individual citizens refused to 
trade. . It is this sort of a boycott, as I understand it, 
that E. Stanley Jones advocates as a Christian tech- 
nique against aggressor nations. Applied by citizens 
of the United States and Britain, who take sixty-five 
percent of Japanese export trade, such a boycott 
might be most effective. We have not yet seen it 
tried. What we have seen is the reverse of the boy- 
cott, namely, our citizens rushing in to make all the 
money they can out of supplying Japan and other ag- 
gressor states with the materials they need for their 
conquests. 

Those who oppose the boycott, including Mr. 
Sayre, have no other plan to offer than complete un- 
concern and inaction, which, as Stanley Jones affirms, 
is unsatisfying to the aroused Christian conscience. 
Moreover, these attitudes, including our much- 
vaunted neutrality policy, play directly and power- 
fully into the hands of the militaristic states and 
cripple the unprepared nations. 


II 


Out of this controversy, it seems to me, there 
emerge ten good reasons in favor of Christians in- 
dividually boycotting Japan now: 

1. Such action taken by individuals, acting ac- 
cording to their own consciences, does not involve 
governments. 

2. To the extent that such boycott decreases trade 
with Japan the sinews of war for the Japanese mili- 
tarists are stopped at their source. 

3. If mnocent people in Japan suffer, that is part 
of the price the Japanese people must pay for failure 
to take over control of their own government from the 
militarists. Christians will regret this price, but the 
remedy is in Japanese hands, not ours. If conditions 
were reversed it would be right that we should pay a 
similar price. 

4. The assertion that the boycott is a two-edged 
weapon and would react unfavorably upon our own 
economic condition, if true, means that the weapon is 
not one of economic self-interest. The true Christian 
is prepared to make his proportionate sacrifice. 

5. The boycott gives promise of being the most 
effective plan yet devised whereby Christians can 
actively express their disapproval of aggressive wars. 

6. It does not depend upon, nor need provoke, 
any hate of the guilty nation. On the contrary it is 
resorted to with regret, and in the hope that reconcilia- 
tion can be effected as speedily as possible. 
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7. It is not inconsistent with the best concepts of 
Christianity. The motive is all-important, and that 
motive is to restrain the aggressor, defend the right, 
protect the weak, with a view also to the ultimate 
benefit of the aggressor. 

8. Christians have far too long failed to exercise 
any effective influence on national policies, and for 
them to continue to remain aloof or ineffective in the 
broad field of human relationships eventually means 
. the failure of Christianity as a way of life. 

9. If there is a better course of action for Chris- 
tians, it is more likely to appear as the result of posi- 
tive action than as a consequence of either unconcern 
or fear of taking any action at all. 


_ 10. If successful, Christians would, for the first 
time in modern history, have demonstrated their 
solidarity and effectiveness as a force to be reckoned 
with in international affairs, thus paving the way for 
ae steps toward Christianizing a very unchristian 
world. 

For all these reasons, I believe that Christians, in 
this time of almost complete negation of human values 
by militaristic states, ought to use the trade boycott as 
individuals, where they believe that by this means 
wrong might be checked and justice championed. 
And this applies not only to Japan in 1937, but to all 
other situations in human relationships, whether 
foreign or domestic. 


Hashomer Hatzair 


Joshua Leibner 


Joshua Leibner is secretary of Hashomer Hatzair, an organization formed for the purpose of training 


Jewish youth for settlement in Palestine. 


HE attempt of the Jews to have a home of their 
own where they may not be aliens and where 
they may work in furtherance of ideals that 

have lasted for thousands of years is carried on with 
many difficulties. Its success can be attained only 
through preferring these ideals to material comfort. 
There must be leaders, and leadership must be pre- 
pared in advance. Hashomer Hatzair is the organiza- 
tion that trains youth in the United States for the 
heroic enterprise in Palestine. 

The boys and girls are taken at about the age of 
eleven. At first they are taught such ideals and 
accomplishments as are familiar to Boy Scouts or 
among the Wandervogel of Europe. Later they are 
introduced to those elements of Jewish nationalism 
that have to do with Palestine. 

There are about three thousand members, and 
these young people will presumably not only live in 
Palestine when their preparation is complete, but will 
also take on the hardest and most exacting of the tasks 
in that country. They are thoroughly inured to the 
fact that the standard of living is lower in Palestine 
than the one in which they have been brought up. 
As this is so, it is necessary for them to understand at 
the same time what are the compensations for this 
lower material standard. They are going into a new 
country, into an unfamiliar climate, and are to live 
their lives in talking a language which they are only 
beginning to learn. The Jews whom they are to 
meet and work with will be not only Americans, but 
also men and women with the background of central 
and eastern Europe. How are such differences to be 
bridged and successful fellowship brought about? 


I 


The answer lies in the word education. Education 
is constant from eleven to twenty-one or twenty-two. 
When the general education is finished there is an in- 
tensive training of one year in agricultural activities, 
mainly in order to make vivid to the young persons 
the kind of life in which they are enlisting so that 
they may be sure they are willing to go on. So far, 
willingness to face such a future has been practically 
universal. 


In this youth movement there is no guidance 
from those who are old or middle-aged. The youth 
are on their own responsibility. The writer, who is 
at the head of the work in the United States, is the 
oldest member of the group of three thousand, and he 
is twenty-seven. Ordinarily, as soon as a young man 
or woman reaches the age of twenty-three or twenty- 
four, there comes a voyage to Palestine and the be- 
ginning of life there. If such a person returns a few 
years later, it is, as in the case of the writer, only for a 
short period, and for the purpose of keeping a fresh 
channel of Palestine atmosphere available to the 
young workers in the United States. 

From the ages of eleven to fourteen the atmos- 
phere of Palestine begins to be introduced through 
songs and dances. After the active period of scout ac- 
tivities, sports, and outdoor trips, which stretches from 
fourteen to seventeen, there is another three years, 
from seventeen to twenty-one, in which room is found 
for discussion of Jewish problems and the specific so- 
cial problems of Palestine, not from an academic, but 
from an immediate cultural, standpoint. In the last 
year particularly, the endeavor has been made to have 
the settings as similar as possible to those in Palestine. 
This is accomplished by various features, as, for 
example, summer camps of two or three weeks 
gotten up to resemble as much as possible the Palestine 
collectives, in which the young people live in tents, 
do their own manual work and their own cooking, with 
the exception that once in a while one of the mothers 
comes in to help by object lessons. 

The Americans who go to Palestine remain a unit, 
a collective group, but nevertheless they have united 
with the Polish group in such a way that there is no 
contradiction between the unity of one group and 
its close co-operation with the other. 


II 


The saddest aspect of the situation now is that 
just as the organization is ready to send over people 
who have had the full eight or nine years of training, 
it cannot get them in. Immigration certificates are 
refused on the ground of there not being room for 
more than a certain number each year. Alongside of 
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this diff.culty are the restrictions on the buying of land 
by Jews. (The British government is continually 
sending Royal Commissions to Palestine, and these 
commissions report almost invariably that the absorp- 
tive capacity of the land has reached its limit. The 
misfortune of these commissions has been that every 
one of their solemn statements has been contradicted 
by the realities of life.) Another very serious problem 
grows out of the fact that the Jewish colonies are out- 
posts, therefore they specially need protection of life 
and property, and unless they are assured of such pro- 
tection from the British their position is insecure. 

Still another difficulty is created by the high taxa- 
tion of the land and by customs duties of various de- 
grees. The Jews wish to build up their own indus- 
tries, but the government has done very little to pro- 
tect these infant industries. The reason which the 
government has brought forward to explain its atti- 
tude has been that Palestine is under a Mandate, and 
as such it is impossible to establish tariff barriers. 
(And yet France found it possible to protect the in- 
dustry of Syria!) 

In a mandated territory (the English say) no 
preference is allowed and the practical result is that 
Palestine becomes the dumping ground for Japan, 
Germany and other countries whose forms of govern- 
ment are very different from the forms on which the 
Palestine experiment is founded. Citizens of Palestine 
have to pay duty on Palestine citrus fruits even in 
shipping them to Great Britain, and even with Great 
Britain they can have no reciprocal trade agreements. 
If there is a conflict between the interests of the 
British Empire and the interests of the mandated ter- 
ritory, the interests of the empire will receive prefer- 
ential treatment. 

There is much talk about our relation to the 
Arabs. The outstanding fact is that we are extremely 
eager to raise the standards of living of the Arabs, not 
only for their sake, but for our own. As long as there 
is a source of cheap labor supply, the Jews must have 
a very difficult time. But before you can raise the 
wage standard, you have to presuppose a certain or- 
ganization of Arab labor, and to such organizing move- 
ments the British government has more than once 
shown its opposition. There seems to be among the 
British leaders a considerable opposition to co-opera- 
tion between the Arabs and the Jews. 


Ill 


It is sometimes suggested, as by Josiah Wedge- 
wood, for example, that the outcome will be a domin- 
ion status like South Afriea or Canada, but this the 
Jews do not wish. We do not want our fortunes to be 
involved with the fortunes of the British Empire. Our 
ideals are different and we also realize that the region 
around us is likely to be the seat of the next world war, 
since it is Mediterranean troubles that may well pre- 
cipitate the war. Therefore, what we desire is neu- 
tralization of the area of Palestine. We well know that, 
whoever might win in a world war, we should lose. 
No matter what the line-up in the war, Jews of one 
country would be fighting Jews of another country. 
Also, if we became a dominion there would be a seri- 
ous loss for us in the use of international movements 
of a peaceable kind; a loss from what might be called 


a legalistic standpoint. Now we can still appeal to 
the League of Nations or to world opinion, but once 
we became a dominion, part of the British Empire, 
that valuable possibility would be lost. 

And so, faced with the possibility of a war which 
might wipe out all that we have managed to build up 
in our little homeland, and controlled by a government 
which even in time of peace has done very little to 
facilitate this upbuilding, we continue our work of es- 
tablishing in Palestine a Jewish National Home. 
While combating the forees which stand in the way 
of the realization of Zionism, we continue to build 
settlement after settlement, reclaiming the soil from 
centuries of neglect and introducing into Palestine 
the most modern methods of agriculture. In this 
work of building up the land, the collective movement 
has taken upon itself the most difficult task of opening 
new frontiers and establishing ever new agricultural 
settlements. As a part of this collective movement 
Hashomer Hatzair has placed itself in the vanguard 
of those forces which are building the Jewish National 


Home in Palestine. 
* * * 


“BOOGAWAHZIES”’ WILL GET YOU IF YOU DON’T 
WATCH OUT 


The Boogawahzies will get you if you don’t watch out! 

You don’t know who the Boogawahzies are? 

Why, then you are too ignorant to be a Massachusetts 
State Senator and a member of an investigating committee. 

From the official records of the recent ‘‘investigation”’ of 
Communism conducted by a group of crusading reactionaries 
trying to cover up their own trail in Massachusetts, we glean the 
following gem-like colloquy: 

Senator Burke asks Earl Browder: ‘‘Does the Communist 
Party have any secret organization in its ranks?” 

“Tt has not.” 

“It has not?” 

Now 

“Then,” triumphantly asks Senator Burke, “will you tell 
me just what the connection of the Communist Party is with the 
Boogawahzies?”’ 

“The what?” asks Browder in surprise. 

“The Boogawahzies,’’ replies the Senator. 

“We never heard of the Boogawahzies,”’ replies Browder. 

“‘Why,’’ retorts the learned Senator, “‘every one of your 
writings refers to them, but we haven’t been able to locate the 
Boogawahzies.” 

‘He means,” explains Madam Chairman Sybil Holmes, ‘“‘the 
bourgeoisie.” —The Daily Worker, quoted in The Wellesley Uni- 


tarian. 
* * * 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH IN THE MODERN 
WORLD 


Her piety and mysticism attract us. The comfort she gives 
to millions of souls who need the assurance of dead certainty, we 
acknowledge. The strength and assurance she gives to those 
hearts which can believe her mysteries, we sometimes envy. 
The purity of living she has produced in her greatest sons and 
daughters, we commend. The great minds she has given to the 
world we study with great interest and respect. Her contribu- 
tions to the morality of a great and noble civilization, we recog- 
nize. The art, music, and culture which have been her children, 
weadmire. But her totalitarian institutionalism, her autocratic 
dogmatism, and the essential intolerance of her concept of her 
mission in the world, we deplore and deeply regret. A totali- 
tarian Church is as inconsistent with free government and free 
religion as is a totalitarian government. Against both we urge 
unceasing opposition.—From a sermon by Bradford E. Gale. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


SIMPLICITY AND UNDERSTANDING 


Highland Heritage. The Southern 
Mountains and the Nation. By Edwin E. 
White. New York: Friendship Press. 197 
pp. Cloth $1.00; paper $.60. 

This little book, written by the pastor 
of a community church on the Cumberland 
Plateau in Tennessee, combines simplicity 
and ease of style with a comprehensive 
understanding of highland problems. It is 
full of significant facts about the history 
and present life of the mountaineers, their 
long isolation and recent emergence. Their 
importance to the nation as a source of fu- 
ture citizens, because of rapidly increasing 
numbers, is made abundantly clear. The 
author presents a vision of a possible fu- 
ture for these mountain people as fine and 
as satisfying as the life of rural Denmark 
today. To the best in their heritage— 
their independence, love of freedom, de- 
mocracy, love of home and family, courage, 
dignity, patience, sense of the reality of 
God—must be added an enthusiasm for the 
beauty, history, and traditions of the high- 
lands and a desire and capacity to co- 
operate to improve material and spiritual 
standards of living. But appalling condi- 
tions of poverty, disease, and ignorance 
now threaten the rich highland culture. 
The situation requires the active and in- 
telligent co-operation of local, state, and 
national authorities, of the people them- 
selves and all the institutions serving them, 
of outside friends and helpers. The story 
of what the mountain centers, mission 
schools and churches, health units and 
government agencies are doing to awaken 
the community-building spirit, is both an 
inspiration and a challenge to Unitarians 
and other religious liberals. It cannot but 
make the reader long to have his denomina- 
tion take a more active part in this creative 
ministry. 

Arthur Newell Moore. 


. * * 
THE GOOD LIFE 


Man’s Search for the Good Life. By 
A. Eustace Haydon. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 269 pp. $2.50. 

Fortunately for all concerned, the theist- 
humanist controversy has passed beyond 
the stage where undue weight was given to 
the dialectical skill exhibited by some on 
both sides of the issue in setting up “straw 
men” and knocking them down to the de- 
light of the theologically illiterate. A more 
serious state of mind now maintains. 
Gradually many religious-minded people 
have come to feel that the theist-humanist 
issue represents a division of thought on 
the very nature of religion that is more sig- 
nificant for the future of religion than any 
issue that has hitherto agitated the thinking 
of thoughtful persons. There are real and 


fundamental matters at stake, which are 
of deep concern to all who feel that re- 
ligious living is enhanced by the clarity 
with which the intellectual foundations of 
religion are comprehended. It is a mistake 
for either humanists or theists to gloss over 
the differences for the sake of temporary 
strategy; and it is spiritually devastating to 
fail to exert the rigorous thinking necessary 
to clarify the differences. In a free fellow- 
ship, clear-minded opposition is a more se- 
cure basis of genuine fellowship than 
muddy-minded agreement. 

Perhaps it is natural that our traditional 
Unitarian emphasis on the importance of 
reason in religion should cause us to discuss 
humanism and theism largely in terms of 
philosophy—a field where in all probability 
the final battles of the spirit will be fought. 
Nevertheless, there are other approaches 
to the issues involved, one of the most 
fruitful of which is that of history. It is in 
this field that A. Eustace Haydon speaks 
with an authority that is increasingly rec- 
ognized. In his most recent work, “‘Man’s 
Search for the Good Life,’”’ Dr. Haydon is 
thoroughly at home with his facts, lucid 
and graceful in style, and humanly idealistic 
in purpose. This work, resulting from pa- 
tient research and clear social vision, will re- 
ceive grateful attention from modern stu- 
dents of religions. It is the most compre- 
hensive book thus far published interpreting 
the ‘‘creative drive of religions” in terms of 
the ‘tireless questing of man for ever 
greater human fulfillment,’’ and showing 
“the way in which the meaning of religions 
has been clarified since the advent of the 
social sciences.’’ There is abundant appre- 
ciation of religions in various stages of de- 
velopment, but not once does Haydon make 
concessions to the spiritually devastating 
“modernistic,”’ or the equally devastating 
‘Sconoclastic.’’ His way of viewing the re- 
ligions is culturally organic, and definitely 
earthy. The good life for man, made real 
on earth by means of modern knowledge, 
scientific techniques, and flexible intelli- 
gence, is the central theme of the book, as 
it is the central purpose of religions. 

First, there are clarifying chapters deal- 
ing with the tradition and with the scientific 
interpretations of religions, followed by a 
discussion of the nature of religions. Next, 
the early religions are presented from the 
point of view of the practical nature of the 
desires that created their ideals, techniques, 
and world views. The early ideal of a satis- 
fying life of human fellowship having failed 
through lack of knowledge and instrumen- 
talities, the religions sought courage amid 
the frustrations of life by projecting a future 
ideal society guaranteed by divine powers. 
But having never completely lost the early 
ideal and now equipped with “larger know!- 
edge and the more adequate tools of the 


modern age,’’ the religions are returning to 
the earth to build at last on solid founda- 
tions the age-old dream of a good life for 
man. 

Recognizing the psychological fallacies 
and dangers attending any guess as to 
“what ideas were in the skull twenty 
thousand years ago,’’ Professor Haydon 
holds that “‘the understanding of religions 
is greatly simplified when man’s religious 
history is viewed as a phase of the age- 
long adjustment of human beings, in social 
groups, to the actual and imaginary forces 
and facts of the unfolding natural world.” 
He says, “Seen through the eyes of science, 
man is a child of the earth mother, a prod- 
uct of the cosmic process, with his origin 
millions of years deep in the pre-human 
ages. He is one among the myriads of life 
forms organized as relatively stable patterns 
of interaction with the environment. Every 
organism is a terminal thrust of a long 
line of living forms reaching back into the 
unplumbed deeps of time. Each is a struc- 
ture of desire drives making demands 
upon the outer world in order to maintain 
or complete its own peculiar mode of life. 
From the inorganic to the human this is 
the saga of the ages—the endlessly chang- 
ing quest of living organisms for adjust- 
ment and fulfillment in relation to an en- 
vironment of mingled threat and promise.” 

Rising from the level of ‘‘ancient drives 
of desire which man shares with all forms 
of animal life,’ man’s problems are in- 
creasingly complex, for “he embodies also 
the social desires learned in group relations 
through unnumbered centuries.” Intelli- 
gence comes into the picture, to meet novel 
situations; and, ‘‘on the social level, re- 
ligions were a sign that the world was un- 
satisfactory—not good but to be made 
good.”’ This dominant motif must be kept 
in mind, if we are to understand the long 
and varied history of religions, with the 
many and “elaborate structures of thought 
and ceremony.” “The religious drive is 
more important than all its products of 
theology and cult. It is simple and ele- 
mental. It is man’s search through the 
changing ages for the values that may 
make our common earthly life glad and 
beautiful and good.” 

Professor Haydon’s approach to the 
problems of the spirit is one that both hu- 
manists and theists ignore at their peril. 

Curtis W. Reese. 
* * 
NO HANDIER WAY 

Annual Report of the Smithsonian 
Institution, 1936. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. 446 pp. $1.50. 

This report contains the usual excellent 
short articles on the progress of the more 
objective sciences, and this year there are 
ventures into the state of astronomy in 
Shakespeare’s time, and into the history 
of the crossbow. There is no handier way 
than the reading of this book to keep abreast 
of modern scientific research. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 
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ALL BUT THE LAST SENTENCE 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

A friend told me of Dr. Fletcher’s article, 
“Shall We Indoctrinate?” in your issue of 
December 2. My response was: “If we 
are sure of our stand, we indoctrinate; if 
we do not indoctrinate, it is evidence we 
have nothing to indoctrinate with. That 
seems to me true of religion among many of 
my acquaintances. But I believe that those 
acquaintances individually are doing a 
better job of ethical indoctrination than 
was done when I was young.” 

Then I read the article and found that 
Dr. Fletcher had said all but my last sen- 
tence. 

But was I to interpret the article as a 
plea for regular church-school attendance? 
With what do our church schools indoc- 
trinate—not Dr. Fletcher’s and not mine, 
but Unitarian church schocls in general? 
Judging by exhibits during Unitarian Week 
‘some of our churches are still emphasizing a 
catalogue of the books of the Bible. Judg- 

' ing from testimony of ministers, too many 
teachers are teaching from a sense of duty, 
and are following detailed courses rather 
than passing on principles and beliefs that 
have undergirded them. Perhaps the 
church school takes too little notice of 
the children who give half their dimes to 
the church and half to the candy store. 
Perhaps the orientation toward the uni- 
verse fostered in the church schools is too 
simplified and naive. Even very young 
children today are skeptical of an unfail- 
ingly-friendly universe, and unfailing re- 
wards for individual righteousness and 
honest toil. And alas, even the church 
‘school that is beyond reproach in its church 
‘school teachings is too often counteracted by 
a church bazaar where items from dolls 
for the young to quilts for the aged are sold 
illegally on chances or where the letter but 
not the spirit of the law is complied with 
by proffering a penny pencil for a ten-cent 
chance. 

And what of the cheap editions in drug 
‘stores of books which Dr. Fletcher con- 
demns? Are they not a response to a de- 
mand for help in the province of marital 
and sex relations? Parents in question- 
naires sent out by the parent education de- 
partment of Massachusetts State College 
have asked in great numbers for help in 
this field. In my experience, people ‘‘with 
a past” would gladly make a de post facto 
agreement to have traded their Sunday 
school “take” for real information and wise 
guidance in this realm where a happy emo- 
tional adjustment will perhaps do more 
toward a satisfactory orientation toward 
the universe than satisfactory mental ad- 
justments in many other realms. Dr. Mc- 
Gilliceuddy of the Massachusetts Society 
for Social Hygiene told in one of her lec- 


tures of a rabbi who arranged for her to 
teach classes of young men and women in 
the temple. This is surely a field where the 
church could indoctrinate on a basis of 
sound principle to supply a conscious need. 

We indoctrinate our children with eti- 
quette because most of the rules have 
sound reasons which we pass on, and be- 
cause the others are not of enough im- 
portance to move us off the path of least 
resistance. We do not want our children 
taught any mathematics for which they 
do not understand the reason. Progressive 
education demonstrates the reason for 
things, which creates a desire to learn and 
results in the retention of, or, at worst, the 
ability to reconstruct, what has once been 
learned. Other methods stultify and kill 
curiosity. Of course Dr. Fletcher was 
spoofing our ‘‘red-baiters’”’ and “‘blue men- 
ace” with the Russian incident. For it is 
unreasoned indoctrination of both the 
conservative and the radical side that is 
delaying our social, economic, and political 
advance. 

All honor to Dr. Fletcher’s conclusion. 
Sometimes we might go a step farther and 
call by name our good neighbors, and the 
other countries and other races who disa- 
gree with us. 

Alice McPeak. 


Braintree, Mass. 


* * 
MAY LIBERALS BE DELIVERED 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

A recent issue of The Christian Register 
contained an unsigned article entitled ‘‘The 
Meaning of Mysticism.” The central 
thought of the article seems to lie in the 
following words: ‘‘To touch velvet, to 
taste an apple, to listen to a symphony, is 
to have a mystical experience in so far as 
one’s attitude is wholly appreciative. It is 
never possible wholly to convey to another 
the nature of an experience... . It is 
just That.” That is all true. But then the 
writer goes on to find experiences which he 
straightway does try to explain. And his 
explanation involves an interpretation of 
the cosmos. Now in addition to the feel of 
velvet, the taste of an apple, etc., why not 
add certain other experiences which his- 
torically have been most often tied up with 
religious beliefs, at least in the case of the 
earlier religions, and have most certainly 
carried with them emotional thrills com- 
parable, perhaps, to the velvet and the 
apple? For example, as Professor Leuba 
has pointed out, descriptions of the ecstasy 
which accompanies the devotion of religious 
devotees to Christ could be made also to 
describe the eestasy which goes along with 
the devotion of a maid to her lover, and fre- 
quently seems to be descriptive of a veiled 
eroticism. Similarly, the phenomena which 
are often described in literature as the mys- 
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tic experiences of “falling in love,” “the 
sun shone brighter,” “the birds sang more 
sweetly,” etc., I myself have heard almost 
exactly paralleled in descriptions of the 
mystical experiences of the subjects of re- 
ligious conversion. 

The argument of the mystic that he has 
come into some sort of ineffable communion 
with God through his mystic experience 
meets a severer challenge from the alleged 
authenticated experiences of a man like 
Paul. Saul before conversion was just as 
sure that he was doing the will of God when 
he was persecuting the Church as when 
afterwards he was willing to die for it, and 
when he was again just as sure that he 
had seen the risen Christ, and from that 
mytical experience was assured that he and 
his fellow religionists would not die in the 
flesh, but would be caught up into the 
clouds and received into the company and 
fellowship of Christ and his conquering 
disciples. 

And what of the mystical experiences of 
the perpetrators of the Inquisition, and of 
utterly sincere leaders of other persecu- 
tions? What of the Crusaders, who were 
convinced that it was the will of God that 
they should go forth to kill and to destroy? 
Was not Peter the Hermit’s Deus vult one 
of the ‘just Thats’? I wonder if it is un- 
just criticism to say that the greatest 
danger of the mystical experience lies pre- 
cisely in the fact of its incommunicability. 
God and I have a little secret which by its 
very naturecannot beadequately described, 
much less shared. And because God has 
revealed himself to me I am right in the 
deductions whcih I make from that That, 
of God-guidance, and what not. The in- 
communicable experience becomes an in- 
fallible revelation. These “just Thats” 
because of their very nature are not de- 
batable. They supersede criticism whether 
of an intellectual or’of an ethical nature. 
And may all liberals be delivered from any 
religion which claims to have sanctions 
which are immune from criticism on ethical 
and intellectual grounds. To paraphrase 
Shakespeare, Religion “should be made of 
sterner stuff.” 

James A. Fairley. 

White Plains, N. Y. 

* * 


COURAGE AND VITALITY 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
The increased liveliness of The Register 
has been noticeable for some months. That 
is greatly appreciated. It is a blessing again 
to tear off the cover with eagerness. Refer- 
ences are made in the editorial columns to 
questions of mistaken judgment and lack 
of seasoning on the part of the acting editor. 
These are matters of interest and subject 
possibly to a variety of opinion. Iam not 
for the moment concerned with them. 
What I want to write about is the view- 
point encountered which implies that dis- 
agreement with an editorial or an article 
constitutes grounds for censuring the edi- 
tor or narrowing the range of ethical and 
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religious interest of the publication. Mis- 
takes or no mistakes, The Register, the last 
few months, has given Unitarians a chance 
to test their principles. Must we have a 
cowering paper? Are there subjects which 
should be exempt from the ethical and re- 
ligious searchlight? Are there Unitarians 
who wish ‘“‘something to be done about it’’ 
when an editor expresses opinions different 


Be siutions Passed at Fa 


Resolved, That our civil and religious 
liberties, which have come down to us from 
our fathers, sealed with their blood, are a 
most precious bequest; and that when 

liberty is invaded, this consecrated hall is 

‘the chosen spot where its friends should 
meet together to pledge themselves to 
its support. 

Resolved, That we are assembled here to 
assume the badge of no party, to narrow 
ourselves to no local or temporary inter- 
ests, but to maintain the supremacy of the 
laws and to give expression and support to 
those universal principles of justice and 

freedom, on which popular institutions and 
the hopes of philanthropy rest. 

Resolved, That it has pleased God to 
commit to this people, above a!l others, 
the cause of human freedom; that we are 
called to the high office of manifesting the 
power of free institutions to ennoble and 
bless a people; and that in proving false 
to this trust, we shall not only cast away 
our own happiness, but shall betray the 
interests of the human race, and shall de- 
serve the condemning sentence of all na- 
tions and of future times. 

Resolved, That to offer violence to the 
rights of the citizen in a free country, where 
these rights are understood and recog- 
nized and taken under protection of the 
laws, is a more heinous crime and of more 
fatal influence, than the oppressions of 
absolute hereditary power. 

Resolved, That among our rights, we hold 
none more dear than the freedom of speech 
and the press, that we look to this as the 
guardian of all other rights, and the chief 
spring of human improvements; so that to 
wrest it from the citizen, by violence and 
murder, is to inflict the deepest wound 
on the republic. 

Resolved, That by the ordination of Provi- 
dence, we are passing through a stage of 
society, in which principles and institutions 
are subjected to the severest scrutiny; and 
that, in such a period, earnest conflicts of 
opinion cannot be escaped, and ought to 
be cheerfully endured as inseparable from 
the exercise of a privilege which is essen- 
tial to the progress and best interests of 
‘the human race. 
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from those which they hold? Are liberty 
and editorial independence to be considered 
less precious than “good judgment’’? Pos- 
sibly these questions are superfluous. But 
we need to be sure about it, for the subtle- 
ties of freedom’s violation are many. The 
future of The Register will tell. 

There are qualities that have been in 
The Register recently that we can not well 


lose—courage and vitality. How precious, 
these things are! Whatever else we have 
in The Register, however much tact, how- 
ever much good judgment, there could be 
no possible compensation for the loss of 
courage and vitality. Without them, free 
religion and its instruments would be sterile. 
Dale DeWitt. 
Hollis, Na Ye 


neuil Hall Meeting, December 8, 1837, Protesting 
Murder of Elijah Parish Lovejoy as a Result of His Effort 
to Establish Abolition Press in Alton, Illinois 


These Resolutions were Drawn Up by William Ellery Channing Who was the Originator and 


Chief Promoter of the Meeting 


Resolved, That it is the fundamental idea 
of the freedom of speech and the press, 
that the citizen shall be protected from 
violence, in uttering opinions opposed to 
those which prevail around him; that if 
by such freedom nothing more were in- 
tended than the liberty of publishing what 
none would deny, then absolute govern- 
ments might boast of it as loudly as re- 
publics; so that, to put the citizen in peril, 
on the ground that he presumptuously 
perseveres in uttering what is unpopular, 
or what the majority do not approve, is to 
assail this freedom in its very foundation, 
and to destroy its very life. 

Resolved, That in a free country, the 
laws, enacted according to the prescriptions 
of the constitution, are the voice of the 
people, and are the only forms by which 
the sovereignty of the people is exercised 
and expressed; and that, of consequence, 
a mob, or a combination of citizens for the 
purpose of suspending by force the adminis- 
tration of the laws, or of taking away rights 
which these have guaranteed, is treason 
against the people, a contempt of their 
sovereignty, and deserves to be visited 
with exemplary punishment. 

Resolved, That the spirit of mobs is a 
spirit of indiscriminate destruction; that 
when the press shall have become its prey, 
its next victim will be property; that there 
is no power on earth so terrible as human 
passion, unbridled by principle and law, 
and inflamed to madness by the sympa 
thies of a crowd; and that if we silently 
and passively abandon any portion of our 
fellow citizens to this power, we shall have 
no right to complain, when our own turn 
shall have come to feel its rapaciousness 
and fury. 

Resolved, That in this country the 
mightiest influence is public opinion; that 
mobs cannot prevail without a criminal 
apathy in the public mind; that one of the 
darkest omens of our times is the indif- 
ference with which the nation has looked 
on the triumphs of lawless force; and that 
the time is now come for this people to 
shake off their lethargy, to vindicate the 
insulted majesty of the laws, and to pro- 
nounce a sentence on unprincipled violence, 


which the reckless and turbulent will be 
unable to withstand. 

Resolved, That when a fellow citizen has. 
been destroyed in defending property 
and the press, it is alike weak and criminal 
to reproach him as responsible for the deed,, 
because he refused to surrender his un- 
doubted rights at the command of his, 
murderers; that with equal justice the 
highwayman may throw the blame of his. 
crime on the slaughtered traveler who 
refuses when summoned to surrender his. 
purse; and even if our fellow citizen, who 
recently fell in defense of the freedom of 
the press, was driven by the violence which. 
assailed him, into rash and injudicious 
deeds, we are bound so to express our 
grief as in no degree to screen his lawless 
assailants from the reprobation which is. 
their due. 

Resolved, That the Christian is not au- 
thorized by his religion to look with in- 
difference on public affairs, and that he 
ought particularly to be roused by acts of 
cruelty and violence which degrade ‘our 
country to the level of heathenism. 

Resolved, That we deem this occasion 
too solemn for the language of passion; 
that we have come to this place to estab- 
lish and diffuse the principles of order and’ 
peace; that we acknowledge our obligation 
to cherish in the community a spirit of 
forbearance and good will; and that we 
earnestly desire, whilst we vindicate the 
rights of speech and the press, that these 
may be most conscientiously exercised in 
obedience to the dictates of justice and 
philanthropy. 

Resolved, That our affection for our 
country is undiminished by the public 
crimes by which it is dishonored; that we 
implore for it the blessing of Almighty God; 
and that we pledge ourselves according to 
our power, to sustain its laws, to give 
stability to its union, and to transmit its 
free institutions unimpaired to posterity. 

* * 
CHRISTMAS EVE 

The Unitarian Building at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, will be open on Christmas 
eve from seven till ten o’clock. A cordia! 
invitation is extended to all friends. 
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National President of the U. F. S. J. 


Visits Boston, December 6 


Rey. Edwin H. Wilson of Chicago, na- 
tional president of the Unitarian Fellow- 
ship for Social Justice, visited Boston 
December 6. He spoke briefly at a four 
o’clock meeting of the Boston branch of 
the UFSJ held in co-operation with the 
Ministers’ Monday Club, and at length at 
a six o’clock dinner in his honor. 

In his four o’clock address Mr. Wilson 
stated that the platform of the Fellowship 
for 1937-1938 was not a binding social 
creed, but an effort on the part of the mem- 
bers of the Fellowship present at its last 
annual meeting to define some of its in- 
terests and objectives. The issue of Unity, 
sponsored by the UFSJ, which appeared 
in October, was an effort to make the 
platform more meaningful by presenting 
suggestions from nationally-known leaders 
on ‘‘what can be done now” with respect 
to civil rights, co-operation, and other 
points in the platform. He reported that 
the UFSJ had been officially represented 
at conferences of the United Christian 
Council for Democracy, through which it 
co-operates with other independent re- 
ligious groups devoted to social action, and 
the Conference on Peace and Democracy 
recently held at Pittsburgh. The revival 
of interest in the UFSJ was due, he said, 
not merely to the need in our denomination 
for a group able to speak and act in its 
own name on social matters, but to the 
increased pressures on liberals from the 
fascistic trends in present-day America. 

In his dinner address Mr. Wilson pointed 
to the need for a liberal front, and urged 
members of the UFSJ to promote inter- 
liberal co-ordination and co-operation. 
“The problems which scores of liberal or- 
ganizations are struggling with are inter- 
dependent. The conditions faced by the 
educator, thesocial worker, the labor leader, 
the minister, are related and can be met 
only as liberals unite in a common pro- 
gram. Members of the UFSJ can give a 
real service to American liberalism by 
publicly approving and co-operating with 
all liberal organizations that are working 
in a vital way for peace and democracy.” 
We have been co-operating with other in- 
dependent religious social action groups 
through the United Christian Council for 
Democracy and have joined, as an organiz- 
ation, the American Civil Liberties Union 
and one or two other agencies that are 
definitely devoted to purposes that are 
universally approved among us. This 
needs to be extended and the UFSJ mem- 
bers in local areas should precipitate the 
liberal front by developing co-ordinate 
efforts of these many groups. 

Referring to the interest in peace and 
other social issues manifested by the 
Women’s Alliance, Laymen’s League, and 
Y.P.R.U., Mr. Wilson called for ‘‘coopera- 
tion with every denominational agency 


that is at any point going our way,” and 
suggested that the Fellowship must place 
its stress upon work in projects that cannot 
be undertaken by these groups or the de- 
nomination as a whole. ‘‘We need more 
creative imagination in local areas and a 
means of communicating local experi- 
ments in social action to the members of 
the Fellowship. I propose at least a quar- 
terly bulletin, if funds of the Fellowship 
permit, whch will report actual projects 
and achievements in local churches. 
Our program is very general, but we must 
at some points find definite concrete un- 
dertakings that will take us beyond talk 
and theory to effective change of in- 
justices.”” He mentioned such under- 
takings at Alton, Ill., Ann Arbor, Mich., 
and Chicago. 

Stating that the problems which con- 
front liberalism today are too large for in- 
dividual effort to cope with, Mr. Wilson 
said; ‘‘We need especially to learn how to 
think and act as groups.” 

Discussing the relation of social action 
groups to the local church, Mr. Wilson 
said: “It is sometimes possible, as it has 
been in Chicago with the support of Co- 
operatives and the defense of the schools, 
for social action to help build local churches 
and to integrate rather than divide them. 
The UFSJ members should give their 
support to some project in a church that 
will cause the members to work togther 
as a whole for social ends. Such projects 
of necessity will probably not be of as wide 
or controversial a nature as are some na- 
tional problems. There are usually needs 
in the immediate local community that 
commend themselves to such group action. 
If a church does its work well, the liberals 
in the community will know it and realize 
the value of the source of inspiration for 
such action, the church. The benefit to 
the church must be an indirect one, but it 
is certain if the work is done sincerely and 
effectively.” 

Rabbi Joseph S. Shubow, of Temple 
Bnai Moshe, Brighton, Mass., also ad- 
dressed the dinner meeting. He said in 
part: ‘‘Because of the hysterical nature of 
the times in which we live, people are 
readily seeking out the so-called sources 
of evil and terror which disturb the peace 
and equanimity of men. This was partic- 
ularly the condition of pre-Nazi Germany, 
and it is the condition today in Poland 
and other parts of the world. And in ac- 
cordance with a well-established pattern 
of human behavior attempts have ever 
been made to throw the guilt for social 
maladjustment upon a differing and dis- 
senting minority. In this connection, the 
Jew has served as a ready, traditional 
scapegoat for the lunacy of the Nazi par- 
anoiacs and for Polish anti-Semites. 
Although those madmen are the furthest 
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from Christian ideals, which they hate and 
want to renounce, they give the Jew in the 
new drama of human history again the role 
of the Judas of old. They accuse him of 
all the disturbances, of all the social ills, 
and all the maladies that afflict modern 
society. This is indeed a flattering compli- 
ment which leaves the Jew horrified. 

“This game of laying all the corruption 
and criminality at the door of the Jew has 
been played very cunningly by the Nazi 
agents. At first they did not accuse the 
Jew directly. The scheme was rather first 
to accuse the Communists and then to 
point out that Judaism and Communism 
were identical. This nefarious and sneaky 
attitude is now being sponsored and pro- 
moted widely by the great Nazi Interna- 
tionale which, octopus-like, extends its 
tentacles to all parts of the world, and is 
even making its inroads into free America. 
By insinuation and innuendo communists 
and aliens and foreign born, and eventually 
Jews, are all thrown into one seething 
cauldron of hate, leading to new heresy- 
hunting even in free America. The liberal 
and democratic and truly Christian forces 
must stem this tide of slander, duplicity 
and hate, if our hard-earned liberties are 
to be preserved from this contamination 
of the spirit.” 

At the four o’clock meeting the following 
resolutions were passed: 

Resolved, That the Boston Branch of the 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice 
hereby joins other groups in urging on its 
own constituents and friends, the ‘‘people’s 
boycott” of Japanese goods. 

In accepting the boycott as an instru- 
ment of opposition to Japan’s aggressive 
warfare against the Chinese people, we 
quote with approval from the statement of 
the United Christian Council for Demoe- 
racy: “‘We are aware of the gross injustices 
of which nations other than Japan, in- 
cluding our own, have been guilty in the 
past. We also realize that through such a 
boycott, we will impose even greater bur- 
dens on the Japanese people. For them we 
assert our genuine friendship. We believe, 
however, that a policy of violent economic 
penetration, whether in the Orient or else- 
where, will even further jeopardize the 
security and peace of the Japanese people 
and of the entire world. . . . Our condem- 
nation of economic imperialism must be im- 
plemented with effective, peaceful action.” 

As a further evidence of our sincerity 
underlying the boycott, 

Be it further resolved, That we adopt as 
our own a resolution recently passed by 
the American Unitarian Association at 
Niagara Falls, to wit: 

Whereas, our country by its exclusion 
of Orientals has in effect repudiated the 
religious doctrine of the brotherhood of 
man and has affronted the dignity of 
Asiatic peoples, therefore, 


Resolved, That we favor the application 


of the quota system of immigration to the 
peoples of the Orient. 


Ee 
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Among the Churches 


First Unitarian Society, Pomona, 
Calif. Rev. Richard Warner Borst, who 
for the past two years has been supply 
preacher, was formally installed as min- 
ister Sunday, November 21, at the 11 
o'clock service. Mr. Borst, who is head 
of the English Department of Fullerton 
Junior College, has long been identified 
with the Unitarian movement, having 
been at one time minister of the Uni- 
tarian Society at Eugene, Ore., and later 
of the Fresno Society, at Fresno, Calif. 


The First Parish, Taunton, Mass. A 
Young Married Couples’ Club was or- 
ganized November 29 with twenty-nine 
couples present. The Laymen’s League 
chapter heard Major Charles S. Coulter, 
U.S. A. (retired) December 13 on ‘‘China 
Fights Back.” 


Church of Our Father, Mich. Ata 
meeting of the Laymen’s League Chapter 
of the church held on Tuesday, November 
23, 1937, the followmg resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, the nations of the world now 
live in constant fear of world war and must 
so continue until steps are taken to meet 
the legitimate needs of those nations which 
are economically at a disadavantage: 

Resolved, That the United States ac- 
cept its full responsibility for the main- 
tenance of world peace by joining the 
League of Nations or some similar organiz- 
ation for the purpose of insuring collective 
security in both the political and the eco- 
nomic realms. 

Resolved: That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the Department of State, to the 
U.S. Senators from Michigan, to the Rep- 
resentative in Congress, and to the local 
press. 

First Unitarian Church, Dayton, 
Ohio. On Sunday, December 12, a new 
Hammond organ was installed. It is the 
gift of Mr. and Mrs. Walter Beck, and is 
given as a “token of appreciation for what 
the church has meant to Mr. Beck’s two 
sisters, Miss Mathilda and Miss Louise 
Beck, over a period of years.” 

First Congregational Society, Bridge- 
water, Mass. On the evening of Decem- 
ber 5, over five hundred people attended a 
special service which was described in the 
Bridgewater Independeni in these words: 
“The most outstanding church event in 
recent years took place last Sunday eve- 
ning in the Unitarian church when the audi- 
torium was filled to capacity and some 
went away because of inability to secure 
seats. It was a twofold event, marking the 
cleaning up of the last of the indebtedness 
of the church incurred by the acquisition 
of a parsonage and the restoration of the 
interior of the house of worship; and the 
first public appearance of Dr. Frederick 
May Eliot in the Plymouth and Bay Con- 
ference. . . . In laying the foundation of 
_ his address Dr. Eliot expressed the opinion 


that the future of America and the per- 
petuation of democratic institutions de- 
pend largely on the preservation and re- 
vival of initiative in the various branches 
of the free churches. ... Two of the 
remedies suggested by him were “‘the re- 
acquirement of habits of church-going by 
adults of Protestant inclinations and con- 
centration on religious education of the 
children.” 

First Unitarian Church, Peabody, 
Mass. Sunday afternoon, December 5, a 
service was held commemorating the fif- 
tieth anniversary of the church bell. The 
congregation filled the meetinghouse. Mu- 
sic of organ and chimes, congregational 
singing, and readings, were interspersed 
with responses from the bell. It was the 
most inspiring service held here in many 
years. 

The Unitarian Society in Fall River, 
Mass. At the morning meeting on Sun- 
day, December 5, Honorable Albert Levitt, 
former Judge of the District Court in the 
Virgin Islands, spoke to the congregation. 
He vigorously upheld freedom of speech 
and freedom of the press, denouncing re- 
cent attenipts to suppress either or both. 

* * 


ELECTED TO PROTESTANT BODY 


Rey. Charles G. Girelius is the first Uni- 
tarian minister to be elected to full mem- 
bership in the Protestant Ministerial Union 
of New Orleans, La. At a regular meeting 
of that body the chairman read a letter from 
Mr. Girelius, and the latter was elected to 
membership at the same meeting. The 
election was not unanimous, but Mr. 
Girelius reports a cordial reception by all 
members. The letter which was read at 
the meeting is of interest: 

Following our conversation on the tele- 
phone this morning, relative to my pro- 
posed membership in the Ministerial 
Union, I feel prompted to write an addi- 
tiona! note, in order to place on record the 
points considered and perhaps to state 
them a bit more clearly. 

So far as my eligibility for membership 
is concerned, the issue seems to depend on 
a definition of the word ‘‘evangelical’’ as 
used in the constitution of the Ministerial 
Union. If we consider only the word in its 
root meaning, applied to the preaching 
of good news, with no qualification as to 
what the news may be, it becomes broad 
enough to include me, but likewise so 
broad as to mean little or nothing. I would 
not want to be included in that kind of a 
definition. I find in the Standard Dic- 
tionary this special definition, ‘‘spiritually 
minded and zealous for practical Christian 
living,” and that, I trust, would include 
me. But even at that I have to recognize 
the fact that the word “evangelical’’ does 
in usage definitely apply to those churches 
that hold to certain definite doctrines, 
such as the Trinity, the deity of Christ, 


blood atonement for sin, ete. Under that 
definition, I who hold to the unity of God 
and the humanness of Jesus, and belong to 
a church that allows each member to 
formulate his own creed, can hardly qual- 
ify. It would mean an amendment of your 
constitution either by interpretation or 
by eliminating the word itself, and I 
would not ask you to do that. 

Personally, I would like to belong, for 
the sake of the fellowship it would involve, 
and because I want to become acquainted 
with all of the ministers. The fact that 
we hold differing theological beliefs is to 
me a matter of interest, and not an occa- 
sion for dispute. We all have something 
to contribute to each other. Besides, 
there are always certain great fundamentals 
of truth that we hold in common, and 
that all religions hold in common. 

But the greatest consideration of all, so 
far as an interdenominational group of 
ministers is concerned, is the need of get- 
ting together for the promotion of our 
community responsibilities. We need to 
make our churches collectively influential 
in our community life. The community 
needs moral leadership, the light of high 
ethical and spiritual ideals, and the promo- 
tion of justice and the solving of social 
issues in the light of those ideals. As I see 
the situation, our churches are demon- 
strating little or no vital power, and a 
large percentage of the population is in- 
clined to regard both ministers and 
churches as negligible. We need to present 
a united moral front, and I would like to 
form a part of that front. It is in this 
matter that I feel that the Ministerial 
Union could become particularly useful, 
and where I could most effectively co- 
operate. 

Having thus stated my position, I must 
leave the decision to the Ministerial Union. 
I shall be glad to join, if that is desired. 
I shall still feel kindly, if it is decided that 
I cannot join. You have been giving the 
matter serious and careful consideration, 
and that is a courtesy that I appreciate. 
I shall enjoy personal contacts with you 
and other ministers as I have opportunity 
in other groups and activities. 

As it may be of interest to you to see a 
fuller statement of my religious views, I 
enclose two Unitarian pamphlets—‘“‘Salva- 
tion of Man” and “Unitarian Hymns’’— 
that I have written. 

My best wishes to you and to the Minis- 
terial Union. Thank you for the courteous 
consideration you have given to my pro- 
posed membership. 


* * 


PERSONAL 

Edward A. Cahill has accepted a call to 
the pastorate of the First Unitarian Church 
of Clinton, Mass. Mr. Cahill will as- 
sume his new duties immediately, although 
he will not take up residence in Clinton 
until June, when he graduates from Tufts 
College. 
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There is an old English comedy with 
a half line which reads: “Tell me, Good 
Gossip ....”’ Let me then introduce 
myself, the N. H. U. News Sheet, as a 
Good Gossip. I hope to insinuate myself 
into your home. 

I shall be discreet and not visit too often 
or too long. I shall leave you better in- 
formed about all your Unitarian Neigh- 
bors, I shall glean from you news of your 
own doings so that I may leave in other 
homes. But, on my honor, I am a Good 
Gossip. I look for good news and tell 
only those things which make for better 
understanding in our Unitarian Neighbor- 
hood. I intend to tell about you only 
what you ask me to tell. And that I may 
be full of news I ask you to keep me well 
informed of all your good deeds and suc- 
cessful ventures. And be patient with my 
selections of news, for my visits must be 
short and my judgment is limited. So— 
be generous, Good Gossip, and tellme .. . 
and read me, too, for there is matter of 
pith and moment hidden in the debris. 


* * 


NOTICES 


The winter conference on Friendly Links 
will be held on January 3, 1938, at 2 p.m., 
in Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Mrs. Thomas G. Rees will give the ad- 
dress, on ‘‘Patriotism Is Not Enough.” 
All are welcome. 

Helen M. Church, Chairman. 


The address, ‘‘A Layman’s Religion,” 
of Leroy E. Snyder, before the Laymen’s 
League at the time of the General Confer- 
ence at Niagara Falls, will be printed in 
pamphlet form by the Publications De- 
partment of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. 

* * 

The shortest and surest way to live with 
honor in the world is to be in reality what 
we appear to be.—Socrates. 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


A e | ; it e A e ti 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 

Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 


liberal Christians. 
Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
haspitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, Generai Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of California 
and three other Theological Schools 
For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph.D., S.T.D. 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


The Unitarian Laymen’s League 


wishes you 


KW Merry Christmas 


anda 


Ibappy Hew Wear 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 
must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 
day. $3.00 per year. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 a. m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C. Rob- 
{nson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by Dr. Perkins. 

Week-day service, 12 noon. December 28-31, Rev. 
Herbert Hitchen, West Newton. Christmas-Eve 
Service at 10.80; Christmas-Day Service at 11 a. m. 
with Holy Communion. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 1l a.m. Church school, 9.30 and 11 a. m. 


All Sizes 
& Prices 


RY Should Be 
\ Ignorant of 
The Greatest Book 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 
Will find the following 1 worth: (tronage. 
It renders pee ome pon pf rs a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 
Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 12 
a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilocycles. 

Bugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sunday 
2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Dr, Ernest Caldecott, Sun- 
day, 9a. m., P. S, T., Station KECA, 1430 kilocycles. _ 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 
Tuesday, 1 p. m., C.S. T., Station WHBQ, 1870 kilo- 
eycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 


